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A highly concentrated developing solution 
for all kinds of photographic work. Diluted 
with 25 to 30 times its volume of water, it is 
ready for use. 

Oz. 5S oz. 16 oz. 


37 1.20 2.10 3-95 
4 Needing no alkali, can be well applied to 
all kinds of photographic work. 
I Oz. 4 02. 8 oz. 16 oz. 
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Working very harmoniously, specially 
adapted for portrait and‘ instantaneous pho- 
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Elastic! Powerful! Handy! Therefore 
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whether the plate has been correctly exposed. 
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{Per box of ten - - - $9,95 
Amidol- box of ten - - $1,590 


Sold by all dealers. Ask your dealer for formulae 


Concentrated solution particularly adapted 
for developing freely exposed negatives of 
landscapes. 

3 Oz. 8 oz. 16 oz. 
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“leading photogra- 
pher of Philadelphia.” 
Such is the proud 
position held by Miss 
Mathilde Weil, a pho- 
tographer well known 
to both amateurs and professionals in 
this country and abroad. That the 
position should be held by one of the 
gentler sex may seem surprising, un- 
less we recall the fact that women 
have, from its inception, held high 
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places in the esteem of those familiar 
with the art-science of photography. 

A visit to Miss Weil’s studio in 
Philadelphia, and a chat on _pho- 
tographic subjects with your charm- 
ing hostess, will soon disclose how 
and why it is that her work has won 
the place it has. A glance at the 
pictures hung gracefully and artis- 
tically on the walls of her studio 
will prove more to the initiated than 
mere words are possible of express- 
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ing. While children seem to be her 
specialty,— as is evidenced by the 
portraits of a large number of little 
ones who have succumbed to the gra- 
cious manners of the photographer 
and forgotten, for the nonce, that 
their only aim in life is to bring gray 
hairs to the profession,— yet Miss 
Weil by no means confines herself to 
the choice of such subjects. We see, 
on the one hand, a number of the 
belles of Baltimore, New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, with their every 
beauty preserved, if not enhanced, by 
the art of the camerist, and all most 
delightfully posed with the feminine 
eye to the details of dress combined 
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with the instinct and 
training of the well- 
rounded artist. On the 
other hand, we see speak- 
ing likenesses of matrons 
who have outgrown the 
love of certain kinds of 
flattery, and have come 
to Miss Weil feeling as- 
sured that they will not 
be caricatured in the 
photographer’s effort to 
carry them back a quarter 
of a century in complex- 
ion and leave them where 
they are in embonpoint. 
“ Paint me as I am,” was 
Cromwell’s demand of a 
flattering portrait painter, 
and Miss Weil has adopt- 
ed the expression as her 
shibboleth. We love the 
old grandmother whom 
she depicts with such 
sympathy and feeling, re- 
alizing at once that it is 
a portrait, and not a mere 
likeness. The young sol- 
dier just back from Cuba 
is depicted in an attitude 
altogether military, but 
in nowise suggestive of 
stiffness. We stand off 
and admire the society 
woman of several seasons, 
whose poseand lighting cause us to feel 
that we should appreciate the honor 
of her acquaintance, but should be 
afraid to speak to her if we had it. 
In landscapes we find but a few ex- 
amples, but those are so far ahead of 
the ordinary pictorial work of the 
amateur, that we feel we should ltke 
Miss Weil to tear herself away from 
her studio for but a few weeks and 
get out beneath the broad dome of 
heaven, where she could give full ex- 
pression to that love of nature which 
these few pictures show her to pos- 
Sess. 

So much for the finished work of 
this gifted artist of the camera. 
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Examples of it are found in nearly 
every salon or exhibition of note, and 
have been published time and time 
again in the leading photographic 
publications. Several of her less 
familiar pictures are published with 
this article, and will show the charac- 
ter of her work far better than words. 
In addition to her studio work and 
portraiture generally, Miss Weil has 
found time to dip into the possibili- 
ties of photography as a medium for 
illustrative work, several stories hav- 
ing been published within the past 
year or two with illustrations fur- 
nished by her camera. She is now 
working on a series of child studies, 
at the request of the editor of the 
leading juvenile magazine of the 
country, and the examples which she 
casually showed the writer are des- 
tined, we think, to add new laurels 
to an already well-stocked wreath. 
As to her methods of work and 
herself personally, some interest will 
no doubt be felt by the readers of the 
PHooto Era. Miss Weil's studio 
is in a large office and studio build- 
ing, on one of the main business 
streets of Philadelphia. The studio 
itself is not so large as it is tasteful 
and complete in its appointments. 
The light is furnished by four win- 
dows, and by a large skylight taking 
up nearly the whole of the north side 
of the room, about fifteen feet in 
height and twenty in length, set at a 
very slight slant. The conditions are 
such that a very rapid exposure can 
be given when necessary, or it may 
be prolonged to suit the requirements 
of the subject. The accessories are 
conspicuous by their absence, to use 
a well-worn expression. While the 
most of her work is done in this 
studio, Miss Weil declares that it is 
entirely from necessity rather than 
from choice that it should be so done. 
Many of her pictures are made in the 
homes of her sitters, and she much 
prefers the lighting furnished by the 
ordinary window to that of the studio. 
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This choice may seem surprising to 
some of our readers, who daily lament 
the necessity of working by the light 
furnished in their homes, and who 
long for the possibilities of a studio 
light. 

Miss Weil’s methods of working are 
entirely different from those of the 
ordinary professional photographer. 
In the first place she is a born artist, 
having been engaged in the study of 
art from childhood. Later she took 
up the study of drawing and painting 
in the regulation way, taking a full 
course at one of the best art schools 
of the country. She therefore brings 
to her work an experience and train- 
ing without which no one can truly 
aspire to become a real artist; for 
while artists are sometimes born, 
none ever become great without a 
preliminary course of making. Miss 
Weil's first experience with photog- 
raphy was in the winter of 1896-97, 
when she got a camera, thinking that 
it could be made, in the proper hands, 
a medium for truly artistic work. 
Aided by the quick insight into de- 
tails which some women possess, 
she rapidly acquired a fair working 
knowledge of photography, which 
soon ripened into a technical ability 
of no mean order. Portraits then, 
as now, were her specialty, and she 
soon found her work to be in such 
demand, among her friends and their 
friends, that she concluded it was 
unfair to compete with professionals 
except on their own terms. She 
therefore, two months after purchas- 
ing a camera, established a studio of 
her own, and carried into it a ceter- 
mination to do no work without that 
same careful study of subject and 
consideration of artistic principles 
which characterized her work from 
the very first. That she is an artist, 
as well as a master of the technique 
of photography, is shown by the 
awards which she receives wherever 
she exhibits. All of a high order, 
some of these awards are of a super- 
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lative degree, which must be highly 
gratifying to the recipient. 

Before taking a picture Miss Weil 
must know her subject. She takes 
portraits only by appointment ; but 
appointments with her do not mean 
merely that the hour of the proposed 
sitting shall not conflict with other 
engagements. She first becomes as 
familiar with the proposed sitter as 
the circumstances will allow, study- 
ing all the time his or her personal 
characteristics, and trying to form 
an idea of the portrait as it is to be. 
Then ensues a period of study, dur- 
ing which she gives permanence to 
these first impressions, and when 
the hour for the sitting is finally 
reached she is found prepared. 
While her poses and lightings are 
at times novel, and at intervals even 
striking, none of them are erratic. 
The attention is never taken from 
the study of the subject to a study 
of the style of lighting or the char- 
acter of a pose. These carefully 
thought-out details are ever in per- 
fect harmony with the subject. If 
we do not like her portraits it is 


because we do not like her subjects, 
and would not like them in the orig- 
inal. So certain is Miss Weil that 
she is right in her manner of taking 
portraits, that she cannot be induced 
to photograph a person offhand with- 
out previous acquaintance, 

That her principles and methods 
of working are right, even from a 
business standpoint, is shown by the 
enviable success which she has at- 
tained in her profession. Shortly 
after setting herself up as a_ profes- 
sional photographer, she found her- 
self charging the rates charged by 
the then leading photographer of 
Philadelphia, and still her work con- 
tinued to grow. Becoming con- 
vinced that the thought and care 
she put into her work took it out 
of the class of ordinary photographic 
portraiture, she then raised her 
prices, and now finds that her ser- 
vices are still in demand, and that 
she has little time free from busi- 
ness cares, though she charges ex- 
actly twice as much as any other 
photographer in the city of Philadel- 


phia. 
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N an article contrib- 
uted to the March 
Puoto Era of the 
present year, I em- 
ployed, as_ illustra- 
tions, reproductions 
of photographs presented me 
by Prof. Robert Collett, of 
the University of Christiania, 
Christiania, Norway. These 
pictures were taken by Pro- 
fessor Collett himself, one 
or two of them being excep- 
tionally fine views, while oth- 
ers were of birds taken in 
their natural iiaunts, and 
were equally excellent. 

It now affords me pleasure 
to introduce in the present 
connection a few more of the 
results obtained by this dis- 
tinguished Norseman during 
the year 1898. They were 
all taken in Norway, and each 
example has a_ history and 
interest attached to it pecu- 
liarly itsown. For instance, 
I have seen scores of por- 
traits of Dr. Nansen, the 
famous arctic explorer, but 
not one that possesses one- 
half the attraction for me 
that does the picture taken 
by his friend, Professor Col- 
lett, and here reproduced in 
Fig. 1. That one so eminent 
in Norwegian science se- 
cured this negative is alone 
sufficient to double its real 
value in my eyes; but in ad- 
dition to this it was taken in 
Norway, and at atime during 
the winter when that season 
of the year is at its stage of 
greatest darkness. This of 
itself is interesting, for the 
photograph has the appear- 
ance of having been obtained 
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at about half an hour before sunset. 
Then it represents the doctor as he 
appears when he is at home, and this 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
he is holding in his arms his beautiful 
little daughter,— a child with a face 
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NANSEN AND HIS DAUGHTER (taken in dark winter) 
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Robert Collett 


that indicates great sweetness of 
character. 

In the distance we see the high 
land of the opposite shore, and inter- 
vening what appears to be the clear 
waters of an arm of a fjord, or per- 
haps the fjord itself, for I am not 
informed of the exact place where 
this picture was made. 

Rarely do we meet with a picture 
in which the subjects exhibit a less 
degree of conscious posing than we 
find in the one here reproduced in 
Fig. 4. They are two typical little 
Norse school-girls, who are out for a 
lively run upon their ski, but are 
now momentarily resting upon an 
old stone wall on the hill-ttop. The 
air is crisp and cold, and the snow is 
deep, while the dark tree branches 
overhanging them lend strength to 
the picture by relieving what would 
otherwise be too great a whiteness 
above, due to the cloudless sky. So 
natural is the attitude assumed by 
either one of these girls, that it of 
itself is indicative of the very char- 
acter of each. 

Pictures of this description have a 
great charm for the people through- 
out Norway, and it is seen again in 
the lovely class of red-letter-day 
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A GIPSY CAMP, CHRISTIANIA 
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cards that are issued from such 
manufacturing firms there as corres- 
pondto those which publish our Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards. My wife, 
who is a young Christiania lady, and 
very justly proud of the accomplish- 
ments of her people, has recently 
received from her. friends in that 
city, a beautiful series of these 
cards, and I have been struck with 
the difference they present as com- 
pared with many of the same class 
here in America. In Norway the 
subjects are often the reproduction 
of the best work of her artists ; they 
are country scenes, dear to every 
Norwegian heart; they are lovely 
girls on skis; or folklore and 
Brownie incidents, while with us in 
the United States the public taste 
seems to demand the portraits of our 
military men; battle-ships, and “war 
incidents, or else gaudy figures from 
the history of certain Jews of tradi- 
tion, or more rarely flowers and 
symbols and combinations of the 
two. For my part I very much 
prefer the taste of Norway in such 
matters, as I am never at a loss to 
choose between the natural upon the 
one hand, and blood and thunder 
and hypocrisy upon the other; and 
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when wife and I get too much of the 
latter here in Washington, we al- 
ways sit down together and _ trans- 
late for publication some pretty folk- 
lore tale with a Brownie in it. 

In common with so many other 
countries in the world, Norway has 
her gipsies, and these live in camps 
and lead a life in no respect dif- 
ferent, everything else being equal, 
from gipsies elsewhere. 

One of Professor Collett’s pictures, 
herewith reproduced in Figure 2, 
gives a fine view in one of these 
camps in the environs of Christiania. 

This picture tells its own story so 
well, that no detailed description of 
the scene is at all necessary. 

It is said that under Henry VIII 
gipsies were shipped from England 
to Norway, or perhaps to France. 
In the latter country they made a 
practice of capturing them at night 
in a net, and they were subsequently 
shipped, in a horrid condition, to the 
coast of Africa. Savage acts of this 


kind have been perpetrated within 
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the present century. 
of the gipsies in Norway is filled 


The _ history 


with interest, and it has been 
touched upon by a_ number of 
writers in times past, as by Lubbock 
and by Chantre. 

From a scene in a gipsy camp we 
are carried to a widely different one, 
in a fjord at North Cape, where we 
see (Figure 5), floating upon its side, 
in the clear water, the body of a 
huge Blue Whale (2. sibbaldiz). 
Very likely it is the capture of some 
hardy Norwegian whalemen, and it 
would appear that some three of 
these latter are now in a boat tow- 
ing their prize the fjord. 
Additional interest is added to the 
picture by the pretty little steamer 
in the background, and the high 
mountainous cliffs forming the shore 
lines upon either hand. 

Both the Blue Whale as well as 
the Fin Whale (Salenoptera mus- 
culus) are wonderfully abundant off 
the coast of Norway, and the pres- 
ence of the two species in those 
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Robert Collett 
NORSE SCHOOL GIRLS 


waters has given rise to a distinct 
branch of the fishing industry, that 
still remains one of great impor- 
tance. These whales consume thou- 
sands of herring in the spring, when 
they approach the coast to spawn ; 
while off Finmark both the cod and 
capelan appear at the same time of 
the year, the cod feeding upon the 
latter in great numbers. At this 
period, both these species of whales 
are frequently to be observed. 

The plications, or longitudinal 
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BLUE WHALE (Bytaena Physatus) 


furrows of the skin of the throat, 
are particularly clear in the picture 
of this dead whale, and their char- 
acter and arrangement can be easily 
studied, especially if we make use of 
a good hand lens. The humpback 
whales also possess this feature 
(Megaptera), but with them the fur- 
rows are deeper and not nearly so 
closely set. 

This whale is also taken by the 
Norwegian whalers, as are also sev- 
eral other species, including the 
Bottle-nose, the Common Rorqual, 
Rudolphi’s Rorqual, and the Lesser 
Rorqual. They are hunted with 
steamers carrying a whaling gun 
loaded with an exploding harpoon, 
the invention of Svend Foyn. The 
steamer in the distance in Professor 
Collett’s picture is probably the one 
that pursued and captured the whale 
shown, and afterwards towed it into 
the fjord where the “whale factory” 
is situated, and where the operation 
of flensing is performed. In 1885 
there were 1,398 whales taken upon 
the coast of Norway. 

The animals in the sheep scene 
(Figure 3) look sleek and fat, and the 
picture is an excellent one. It was 
taken upon the highlands of Gud- 
brandsdal, a locality which, in com- 
mon with (sterdal and similar places 
were formerly great resorts of the 
wild reindeer, but now the numbers of 
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these noble animals have been greatly 
reduced, owing to the fact that many 
of them have been killed off by the 
peasant hunters, wounding, as they 
do, many animals that they do not 
secure, and which afterwards fall a 
prey to the glutton. 

The pride of Norway centres in 
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her literature, in her artists, her nat- 
uralists, musicians, dramatists, and 
singers, and nearly everyone in the 
country knows them and what they 
have accomplished. It is a better 
standard of excellence, I think, in so 
far as civilization goes, than the dol- 
lar and the battle-ship. 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK! 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me 


Break, break, break 


And the stately ships go on 
To the haven under the hill: 

3ut O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still 


At the foot of thy crags, O Sea, 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me 
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favorite haunt for the 
amateur photographer 
of these parts, during 
his summer vacation, 
is the White Moun- 
tain region of New 
Hampshire. In these days of abun- 
dance of bicycles, the camera and 
wheel have formed a mutual alli- 
ance, and the photographic cyclist 
gathers here in great numbers. But 
photography in a mountain region 
is a different matter from ordinary 
every-day photography, as experience 
will soon show. 

The camera with the long-focus 
lens, or telephoto style, is the most 
useful kind to carry, and the use of 
the single lens almost necessary in 
mountain vistas. There are num- 
bers of standard cameras on the 
market of this style, of which our 
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amateurs are fast learning their 
possibilities. 

Another almost indispensable re- 
quirement is the use of isochro- 
matic, or color sensitive plates, with 
a ray filter, in rendering of clouds, 
color values and mountain distances, 
things which, in this region, seem 
to be beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary plates. 

The ray filter is an enclosed cell 
with perfectly plane glass sites, 
which is filled with a concentrated 
orange solution of potassium bichro- 
mate. This solution cuts off the 
excess of blue and green light rays, 
and, in consequence, when color sen- 
sitive plates are used, color values 
are more correctly rendered, and 
cloud photography made practicable. 
The scientific test of efficiency in a 
color screen is the spectroscope, and 
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in this the ray filter is supreme. 
The only objection to the ray filter 
is its liability of uncementing, when 
used for a very long time. A few 
other solutions have been found 
which are practicable, but these are 
known only to few. Aniline dyes 
are unsuitable for continued use. 

When a picture is taken on an 
ordinary plate, including such differ- 
ences in color value as evergreens 
and maples and the like, which an 
artist would show with different 
shades, even in monochrome, the 
camera seems to fail entirely. It 
matters not what is the lens; there 
is scarcely any difference between 
the two shades of green, because 
the ordinary plates are not sensitive 
enough to these colors. The pho- 
tograph of Mt. Kearsarge illustrates 
this point. The dark mass across 
the centre shows the’ evergreen 
growth, and there is also a distinc- 
tion between the light and dark 
patches on the mountain, produced 
by cloud shadows. 


Several pictures were taken on this 
exact spot, at the same time, using 
ordinary plates, both with and with- 
out the filter. Hardly more than an 
outline of the mountains was in the 
picture, in either case, yet these 
plates had their correct exposures. 

When using a ray filter, care 
should be taken to focus with the 
filter in position, as there is an 
appreciable change in the focal 
plane when the filter is put on. 
This amounts in some cases to 
almost an eighth of an inch, with 
long-focus lenses. 

It is well to say a word here con- 
cerning the fallacy of using color 
screens without the proper plates. 
Admitting the lack of sensitiveness 
to red and yellow rays, how can one 
expect to photograph with these 
alone, when the active blue ones are 
cut off by the filter? The only 
advantage gained is in cloud photog- 
raphy, but at the expense of the 
foreground, and as a substitute for 
a non-halat‘on plate, because it de- 
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Chester F. Stiles 


creases excessive contrast of light 
and shade. 

The exposure on Mt. Kearsarge 
was about one-fifth of a second, stop 
No. 16, of the ordinary Unicum 
shutter. The general exposure on 
isochromatics varies from three to 
five times the normal exposures on 
ordinaries, according to the nature 
of the subject. If the main object 
is the clouds, three times should 
suffice ; where reds and yellows pre- 
vail, as in autumn, more time is 
necessary. 

There are three grades of isochro- 
matic plates, —— known as _ instanta- 
neous, medium and slow. The in- 
stantaneous is used without screen 
with snap shots; with the screen 
the directions of the preceding para- 
graph apply. The medium has more 
latitude of exposure, and needs twice 
the exposure of the instantaneous, 
while the slow, for copying, etc., 
needs six times. 

There is another class of mountain 
photographs, — cloud shadows, — in 
which the ray filter is invaluable, 
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and of which the view of Mts. 
Adams and Madison is an excellent 
example. It is taken from the Mt. 
Washington carriage road, at an 
altitude of about 4,200 feet, and 
across a grand ravine nearly two 
miles in width. The black patches 
on the peak of Adams are cloud 
shadows, which are changing every 
minute. Careful examination will 
show the pine growth climbing on 
the great ravines, until about the 
upper limit of the lower cloud 
shadow. From the tree line up- 
wards, the rocks are of a decided 
purple tint, and, when photographed 
in the ordinary manner, gave hardly 
more than their outlines. ~ 

A word about Mt. Washington 
itself might not be here amiss. 
There are two good ways to ascend 
the mountain —the railway and the 
carriage road, on opposite _ sides. 
The carriage road is far superior 
to the railway side in photographic 
possibilities. Not only does one 
have the magnificent views of the 
northern peaks over the Gulf of 
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Mexico, but combines in the trip a 
visit to two of the most beautiful falls 
in the mountains —Glen Ellis and 
the Crystal Cascade. Persons com- 
ing via Jackson from North Conway 
take this route. 

The photography of watertalls is 
sometimes a_ puzzling problem. 
Using an instantaneous isochro- 
matic, and an exposure of one 
twenty-fifth of a second, No. 16 stop, 
on the Crystal Cascade,a negative was 
obtained in which the water was some- 
what indistinct, but which, however, 
gives the correct idea of motion. 

The use of isochromatic plates 
means more care in every branch of 
the work. It is wise to load with- 
out any light whatever, and only the 
deepest ruby light should be used 
during development. 

A good dodge is to buy a small 
candle lamp, such as is_ sold for 
twenty-five cents, paste a sheet of 
orange paper on the glass, and stand 
around this a cylinder made of a 
quarter of a yard of ruby fabric. 
Also remember that these plates 
are, from their very nature, sensitive 
to even the dark-room light, and 
ought, therefore, to be kept covered 
during the development. 


A fact not well known is that 
slates lose a large percentage of 
D 


their sensitiveness the instant they 
are wet by the developer. Nearly 


CRYSTAL CASCADE 


all iso-plates are apparently flat in 
developing, because the exposures 
are equalized on all parts of the 
plate, and care should be taken not 
to develop too densely. Such nega- 
tives should be printed on Platinum 
or Velox in order to bring out their 
best effects. 

A favorite developer is a mixture 
of hydroquinone and_ eikonogen, al- 
though many others work with equal 
success, among them being ortol 
and pyrocatechin. 
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Rembrandt 


PORTRAIT STUDY 


Artistic Lighting and Posing — Rembrandt 


FRANK W. 


HERE no other 
painter who has im- 
pressed photograph- 
€3) ers so much as Rem- 
brandt Rhyn. 
His name has been 
given to a method of painting in 
which strong and limited lights shine 
out from large and deep shadows. 
Yet, of all painters, | do not think 
there is another whose genius is more 
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difficult to follow, whose methods 
of lighting are more diverse, more 
inexplicable, more subtle than Rem- 
brandt’s. 

Endless discussions have arisen as 
to how he obtained the light and 
shade shown in his pictures. Some 
maintain that his genius was influ- 
enced in his earliest years by the 
peculiar effects observable under the 
shafts of light entering through 
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the narrow slits that formed the 
windows of the old wind-mill, in 
which he is alleged to have been 
born. This theory, however, re- 
ceives little encouragement at other 
hands, since it has been quite conclu- 


sively shown that he was not born in. 


a wind-mill at all; but in a decent 
burgher’s house, near the end of the 
bridge that spans the Rhine at the 
White Gate of the City of Leyden, 
in the year 1607. 

Rembrandt is generally supposed to 
have beenthe exponent of strong light 
and shade. But he is very much 
more than this. His insight into 
character is as vivid as his light, as 
profound as his shadow; and he 
paints as I would have you photo- 
graph, with convictions all his own, 
worked out carefully with great in- 
dustry and patient observation. 

Nearly all the great painters of 
whom it has been my pleasure to 
speak in this series received much 
of their inspiration and more of 
their knowledge from that magnifi- 
cent school of painting flourishing 
in Italy and Venice in the sixteenth 
century ; but Rembrandt, acquainted 
though he must have been with what 
was being done after the Italian 
method, seems never to have visited 
its home and to have preferred to 
learn from nature rather than from 
men. 

Two reproductions after Rem- 
brandt accompany this article, both 
of them showing his use of bril- 
liant light; one of them, which I 
place first, having it less concen- 
trated than the other, and, illustra- 
tive, by the way, of the conditions 
under which light may be observed 
on the background beyond the shaded 
side of the head —a point I referred 
to at the close of my last article. 

Photographs may be made in both 
manners without top light; in fact, 
must be made so. If you will study 
the slant of the shadows you will, 
after a little, see at what angle the 
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light must have fallen upon the sit- 
ter, and you ought not to find it dif- 
ficult to get an effect similar to that 
of the first example by placing your 
sitter eight or ten feet from the 
window, and turning him until you 
observe that the shadow of the nose 
just reaches the inner corner of the 
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Rembrandt 


eye on the shaded side, and that the 
cheek beneath the same eye is 
touched upon its higher part with 
direct light. I can, perhaps, illus- 
trate this by means of a diagram :— 


A B 


M 


(Diagram No. 1) 


Let A-B B-C be two sides of the 
room, the source of light being at D. 
If A B bea side light of the slant 
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A STUDY IN LIGHTING 


form it should be all screened off, 
except about a space two feet by 
three feet about seven feet from the 
floor. If it be, on the other hand, 
the wall of an ordinary room with 
windows, then these should be 
screened in a similar way. Lhe 
screens may be of thick white cloth 
since there must be some diffused 
light in the room. B C should be 
without windows of any kind, or if 
there are any they should be tem- 
porarily completely screened. S 
should be at least ten feet from A B, 
and from thirteen to fifteen feet 
from D. 

This will give you the proper di- 
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rection of the light; the rest you shadow cast by the top light, and 
must work out by trial. that this latter gives lights on the 
The exposure will be long —prob- hat where there ought to be none? 
ably thirty or forty seconds—ona_ Well, we have one more resource — 
seed 26x plate, with a lens working try a side light high up, no top light 
at 78. Your background may be a_ atall. Ah! that’s better; I get my 
medium dark grey, and by turning — shadow just to the lower eyelid and 
it about you may get a variety of just on the cheek and chin, as it is 
shades in it, either retaining or dis- in the Rembrandt; but there is still 
missing the shadow of the sitter’s light on the hat. Yes, there is ; and 
head. by no dodge of direct lighting can 
The second method of lighting is you evade it; and here the painter 
yet more difficult to obtain. Let has the advantage over us. If he 
me discuss it by asking just such chooses he can treat the hat as 
questions as I want you to ask your- though in deep shadow, while the 
selves in analyzing any picture you face beneath it receives strong light. 
wish to know. For, take my word We can modify our lighting by the 
for it, you cannot know by simple use of a head screen about 18 x 22 
looking ; you must also think, and_ inches so arranged as to be fixed at 
think vigorously. any height or any angle; but I think 
Now, is it a top light that Rem- it is entirely safe to say that our 
brandt uses in this picture? What painter resorted to no such means to 
direction of light will produce that modify his light. I think myself 
shadow of the hat which reaches as_ that it is, perhaps, preferable to use 
far down as the lower eyelids ? What means similar to the painter’s and to 
light is there on top of the head, or remove (by local reduction) the light 
on the shoulders, such as a top light from those portions where it is not 
would produce ? wanted. I have prepared for you 
If there is no light on the top of two studies illustrating the point I 
the head or on the shoulders, but wish to make clear to you. No. 1 is 
much light on the side of the face, a study of myself, taken under such 
casting a shadow of the nose sharply conditions of light as shown in the 
from its ridge,—is it, therefore, a diagram. 
side light, level in direction? Try it. 
See how such a disposition of light 
reaches just to the ridge of the nose, 
to the middle of the upper lip and to 
the middle of the chin, and also full . 
to the middle of the forehead. But » 
in our Rembrandt there is hardly 
any light beneath the brim of the sts 
hat; all shadow there, from which al A 
the eyes look out in friendly con- 
templation — nay — I almost think 
in quiet amusement at your puzzle- 2 
ment. Well, if it is not top light ‘ 
nor side light, perhaps it is a com- 
bination of the two? Top light, for 
instance, to give the shadow beneath 
the hat brim; side light to illumine 
the cheek. Try again. What? you The sitter is placed about two feet 
find that the side light destroys the from and a little to the rear of the _ 


(Diagram No. 2) 
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window. The lower part of the 
window is screened with semi- 
opaque screens, so that the source 
of light is about seven and one-half 
feet from the floor and is about two 
feet by three feet in area. 


M 


(Diagram No. 3) 


We may indicate the window by 
AB, the sitter by S, and the camera 
by M, thus forming a plan of which 
the cut just above is an elevation. 
You see the lighting is very compar- 
able to that of our Rembrandt. 

Now, as to the light on the hat. 
This is removed (I might have done 
it more carefully) by local reduction 
with ferricyanide of potassium and 
hypo in the usual way. 

The final result is shown in study 
No. 2, which is taken from the neg- 
ative of study No. 1, after reduction 
as just mentioned. 

From what I have said, you ought 
to be able, by trial, to get a large 
range of light and shade. I will, 
however, add one more diagram. 


E ID 


“A 


M 


(Diagram No. 4) 


D is a high sidelight, but screened 
from the sitter S by the dark red 
background indicated by the diag- 
onal rule. E is a fair-sized light, 
say five feet high by three feet wide. 
M the camera. The left side of the 
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sitter may need careful illumination 
by reflected light ; best obtained by 
holding a light screen of cream- 
white cloth (3 x 5 feet) in the hand, 
so as to give the desired direction to 
the reflected light. It should not be 
held nearer than four feet to the 
sitter. The camera lens should be 
hooded, so as to prevent direct light 
entering it. Exposure (/8,) eleven 
seconds. 

With regard to pose in portraiture, 
Rembrandt was always natural. His 
love of simplicity is well shown in his 
broad treatment of light and shade. 

To those who find interest enough 
in this master to look up reproduc- 
tions of his works, I would recom- 
mend the study of his painting of 
Burgomaster, Jan. Van Six. It 
shows him leaning against the sill of 
an open window, his back to the 
light, which, however, comes past 
his face, and so gives the illumi- 
nation beloved of the master. 
Note, too, the real leaning attitude 
of the figure — not propped there to 
be photographed —also note the 
effect of the chair, and learn to real- 
ize the blankness which ensues if 
you cover it up for a moment with 
a bit of black paper. Note, also, 
that it need not be a chair that is 
used to fill such a blank corner; that 
a vase or a small table, or the corner 
of a carved or plain cedar chest 
might be used. In this way you will 
be interestingly engaged in devising 
new ways of carrying out composi- 
tion, and so I may introduce you to 
a saying of Rembrandt's to Hoog- 
straten, who had asked him nYapy 
questions in advance of his ability: 
“Learn,” says the master to his 
pupil; “learn to do well what you 
already know, and you will find in 
time the unknown things you now 
inquire about.” 
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CHESTNUT GATHERING 


The Crucible— Ammonium Persulphate 


The action of this salt upon a 
developed, fixed and washed silver 
image contained in a gelatine film, 
which is supported on either cellu- 
loid (ordinary kodak films), or glass 
(ordinary plates), or paper (gelatine 
development papers), has lately been 
investigated with remarkable results. 

Without going into technical 
language, the action of this chemical 
agent is considered to begin upon 
the under side of the film, that is, 
the side next to the support — glass 
or celluloid—to which it is at- 
tached. 

Secondly, the action is that of a 
reducer, and, since the high lights 
of a negative image are those de- 
posits which penetrate completely 
through the film, while the lower 
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range of tones down to the shadows 
are those which are more and more 
superficial in their character, it is 
readily to be perceived that the 
reduction of an image by this agent 
takes place first of all in the }igh 
lights, without taking the half or 
quarter tones or shadows. 

The reason why this is so may 
well be left to the curious in chem- 
istry. The actual effect alone con- 
cerns the photographer. A new 
power is thus placed in his hands. 
He may deliberately develop a nega- 
tive, so as to bring out as much 
detail as he wishes for, in the dimly- 
lighted portions of his picture, car- 
ing nothing that the high lights are 
buried, for he can afterwards reduce 
these by persulphate of ammonium, 
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and bring them into harmony with 
his shadows. He may even carry 
the idea a step further and light his 
subject so as to obtain effects hith- 
erto unobtainable by. any other 
means; thus, for instance, a strong 
light may be thrown upon the head 
of the subject, leaving the rest of the 
body in shadow; such a light, for 
instance, as may be observed on a 
person’s head, while looking out of a 
window. Develop for the shadows, 
reduce the high lights afterwards, 
and you can thereby get a result 
which you can get in no other way. 

Strong solutions of the persul- 
phate of ammonium destroy the gel- 
atine, and for use as a _ reducing 
agent you may use a three per cent. 
solution, or say one drachm of the 
salt to four and a quarter ounces of 
water. 

As in all photographic manipula- 
tions, you must watch the action 
closely, and just before the reduc- 
tion is carried as far as you wish, 
transfer the picture to a bath of sul- 
phite of soda, forty-eight grains te 
the ounce of water, which will arrest 
all further action of the persulphate 
of ammonium. Leave the picture in 
this bath of sulphite of soda for, 
say, five minutes. The action of 
the sulphite of soda is to convert 
the persulphate of ammonium into 
the normal sulphate. <A thorough 
washing will complete the process. 

For the benefit of our readers, we 
add that persulphate of ammonium 
is put up for sale by Messrs. Merck 
& Co., and can be had from dealers 
who carry a line of that firm’s 
reagents. 


We have received from the Haller- 
Kemper Co. their latest formula of 
the Tolidol developer for use with 
Velox papers. The preparation is 
packed perfectly air-tight, as in the 
other varieties of Tolidol, in a neat 
celluloid tube, containing the devel- 
oping agent and the alkali. We find 
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by actual test that the claims for 
this agent are perfectly well founded. 
The tubes make twenty ounces of 
developer, immediately suitable for 
use, or the contents will dissolve in 
four ounces of water ; making a stock 
solution of which each ounce needs 
further dilution when ready to use. 

The addition of a few drops of a 
ten per cent. potassium bromide so- 
lution will keep the whites perfectly 
clear, while variations of color may 
be produced by changing the pro- 
portions of bromide. 

The tone is a rich black, and there 
is no tendency towards staining if 
one immerses the prints completely in 
the hypo—a thing that cannot be 
neglected — or in an acid fixing bath. 

Tolidol tubes are twenty-five cents 
each, and will easily develop from 
fifty to sixty prints about four by 
five. The tubes are mailable. 

Another product of the Haller- 
Kemper Co., which we have had the 
pleasure to test, is “ Tonfixol,” for 
toning and fixing the ordinary gela- 
tine prints. The package of “ Ton- 
fixol’’ makes six ounces of strong 
solution, which should be kept clear 
by filtration, and may be used re- 
peatedly. It tones rapidly, and gives 
rich chocolate and purple brown 
tones. There is hardly any bleach- 
ing during the process, so that print- 
ing need be only a shade deeper 
than the finished print. The end of 
the process is indicated by a bluish 
appearance in the high lights, while 
the shadows are still brown. 

Before toning, it is not necessary 
to wash the prints, and the operator 
is advised against it. The process 
is complete in about five minutes, 
except with deep prints, which re- 
quire a trifle longer. 

The Actien Gesellschaft fiir Ani- 
lin-Fabrikation, advertises a new 
intensifier, “‘ Agfa,” in a single solu- 
tion, which gives more permanent 
and pleasing results than the ordi- 
nary mercury or uranium solutions. 
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Instantaneous Photography 


We are privileged to present our 
readers with an interesting example 
of instantaneous work in this issue 
of the PHoro Era. It is by Willis 
B. Youngman, of Boston. 

«It was no joke.” he writes, «+ getting this 
picture. The dog was a pup, and he would 
run round either end or go under, but not 
over until we rigged up the barriers which 
can be seen. We brought him to terms. 
however. This is the first I ever took with 
my focal plane shutter.” 

For a first attempt at instantan- 
eous work, this is certainly a very 
creditable performance. The diff- 
culty of the subject and the rapidity 
of movement in the dog, the light 
conditions, all have been considered 
carefully,—and the result is a bit of 
high-class instantaneous photogra- 
phy. 

It is evident that the lens used by 
Mr. Youngman possessed sufficient 
aperture to give the illumination 
necessary for the very short eXpos- 


Willis B. Youngman 
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ure, as we have, in the result, fairly 
accurate definition all over the plate. 
Further data with regard to the con- 
ditions of light when the exposure 
was made, the maker and. speed of 
plate, the speed of the focal plane 
shutter at which the picture was 
taken, the developer used,—all these 
details would prove exceedingly in- 
teresting, if they were known. 

It is this kind of high-class work 
that the PHoro ERA is anxious to 
encourage and help. We believe 
that, with the improved facilities in 
the shape of rapid plates, anastig- 
matic lenses, such as the Zeiss Planar 
Series ta, with a speed of //3.4, and 
the C. P. Goerz focal plane instru- 
ments,—wonderful results can be 
accomplished. Judgment will have 
to be keen in selecting the right 
moment for exposure, but the per- 
fected instruments will produce re- 
sults of a high artistic quality, when 
rightly manipulated,—| Ep. 
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Among the Dealers 


Messrs. A. M. Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company is introducing a new 
card called the “ Karillo.” The lead- 
ing feature consists of an oval em- 
bossed wreath, which imparts to the 
finished picture the beautiful effect 
of a miniature. The “Karillo” is 
made in three sizes and three shades, 
ecru, sage and ash gray. The ecru 
card is enameled, the others not 
enameled. It is equally adapted for 
vertical or horizontal photographs 
of sizes 2x 2%, 3x 4% or 3% 

Samples of these specialties, as 
well as of numerous others equally 
worth your while to see, are on show 
at the dealers in photographic sup- 
plies. 


The Blair Camera Company of 
Boston, Mass., have removed their 
entire plant to Rochester, N. Y., 
where they will continue the manu- 
facture of the Hawk-Eye Cameras, 
and perforated Daylight Loading 
Film, in larger quantities than ever 
before. 

In their large and well-appointed 
building on North St. Paul Street, 
they have the latest improved ma- 
chinery, and with a plant several 
times as large as heretofore, are well 
equipped to supply the increasing 
demand for the Daylight Loading 
Hawk- Eyes, which have become 
famous, owing to an ingenious regis- 
tering device owned and controlled 
by them. Boston is loth to part 
with this old and_ well-established 
firm, but Boston’s loss is Rochester's 
gain. 


Messrs. G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., 
of S. Louis, Mo., take pleasure in 
notifying their friends, and the 
photographic fraternity, that the re- 
cent extensive additions and im- 
provements in their factory, which 
have been under way for over a year, 
are now practically completed, so 
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that they are in a position to fill all 
orders entrusted to their care, 
promptly on receipt of same, with 
plates of unsurpassed quality. 
Messrs. Andrew J. Lloyd & Co. 
have just published a catalogue 


which is about as complete and sat- 


isfactory a book of this kind as we 
remember ever to have seen. Be- 
sides being a price list it is extremely 
valuable as a reference book for 
those interested in photography. It 
constitutes a complete and up-to-date 
guide in the art of picture taking, 
with the latest formule and directions 
attached. We earnestly commend 
it to the attention of our readers. 


We have received the first two 
numbers of Photo Miniature, and 
have been greatly pleased with the 
publication. It seems to us a mis- 
nomer, however, to style it a photo- 
graphic magazine, because it is not 
in that class of publications. It is 
really a monograph; each number 
bejng devoted to the treatment of 
but a single topic; yet, it is handled 
in such an ingenious and clever way, 
that it is sure to interest and please. 
When complete the volume will lend 
itself readily to book purposes. And 
we congratulate Mr. Tennant upon 
his originality in creating Photo 
Miniature and the success attending 
it, which he so justly deserves. 


There has come to us recently 
from Eastman Kodak Co, a print 
from one of Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
film negatives with the spectroscope. 
On account of its flexibility the film 
can be bent to the curvature of the 
field necessary in taking solar photo- 
graphs. To the scientific photog- 
rapher this use of the film is cer- 
tainly interesting. The print is 
thirty inches long, and shows the 
spectrum of the sun from wave 
length 3,600 to 5,200. 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism. | Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words 


A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoto Era for the best criticism. 


“The Public Garden” (a study), 
published in the May issue, seems 
to have had qualities that did not 
invite criticism. Only a small num- 
ber of postals have been received, 
and out of them we have selected 
two for reproduction, the award go- 
ing to the first. 

“The Public Garden” (a study), not well 
balanced. <A boat with a couple of persons 
therein on the right would equalize things 
better; water and sky too near white paper. 
The uninteresting tree trunk on left could 
well be dispensed with. Other ways the 


point of view is excellent, and could easily 
be made a good photo. 
C. H. DicKINSON, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 


“The Public Garden” (a study), not only 
a public garden, but also a striped garden. 
Two-fifths of picture a light streak (right); 
two-fifths a dark streak (centre. including 
tree): one-fifth a medium streak (left). 
Time of exposure and general quality are 
good. By choosing a position further to 
right or left and omitting trunk of tree, both 
the composition and lighting would have 
been improved. H. HurcuHinson, 
Boston. 


FIG. | FLOWER STUDIES FIG 


“We mean taste. There are in- 
numerable excellent photographs of 
flowers existing, which still lack that 
which would make the picture a joy 
to behold. Then there are plants 
which seemingly object to being re- 
produced, for their branches and 
flowers are entangled to such a de- 
gree that none of them would ap- 
pear to advantage on the picture. 
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In such cases, the artist is compelled 
to coax nature to his purpose. The 
most delicate touch of his hands 
will bend a leaf backwards, a flower 
forwards, will separate the thick 
leaves from each other, so as to 
allow interstices to show the white 
or gray background between them.” 
—L. H. FrRIEpBURG, 72 American 
Annual of Photography, 1899. 
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The Harvard Camera Club 

The Harvard Camera Club held 
its annual exhibition in Sever Hall, 
Cambridge, May §, 6 and 7. 

Three silver medals were awarded, 
one for the best portrait, one for the 
best landscape and one for the ex- 
hibit of “highest artistic excellence.” 
Two honorable mentions were also 
given at the direction of the judges. 

Competitors for the best portrait 
and best landscape were required to 
have done all the work on their pic- 
tures, while the third medal was 
awarded for artistic merit alone, irre- 
spective of the amount of work done 
by the competitor after having made 
the exposure. 

The medals were awarded as fol- 
lows: Assist. Prof. F. C. de Sumi- 
chrast, for best portrait ; E. L. Dud- 
ley, ‘00, for best landscape; W. B. 
Swift, ‘o1, for exhibit of “highest 
artistic excellence.” The honorable 
mentions were given to W. A. Hick- 
man, ‘99, and G. P. Baxter, third 
grad., both for landscapes. 

The exhibition was a most suc- 
cessful one. Nearly two hundred 
pictures were exhibited. The at- 
tendance was large; a fair propor- 
tion being drawn from outside the 
University. 

The quality of the work exhibited 
may be indicated by the fact that it 
received warm praise from all of the 
judges. The judges were C. T. Car- 
ruth, president of the Old Cambridge 
Camera Club; J. P. Loud, president 
of the Boston Camera Club, and 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


S. B. WaLsacu, 
Secretary. 


Boston Camera Club 


The May meeting of the Boston 
Camera Club was held on the even- 
ing of May first. President Loud 
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Among the Clubs 


presided, and reported to the Club 
of the great success attending the 
plans for the lecture, since given, 
under the auspices of the Club on 
“Old Boston.” The Committee, 
who had so zealously worked up 
this lecture, securing many _ inter- 
esting and valuable views of the 
buildings of fomer times, were 
given a hearty vote of thanks and 
appreciation by the Club. 

A competition in photographs of 
the human hand was suggested by 
Dr. Horace Packard, and reterred to 
the Exhibition Committee to make 
arrangements with him for carrying 
it into effect. 

A long and interesting discussion 
followed in regard to the use of am- 
monium persulphate in reduction, 
and also in regard to the relative 
value of various developers. The 
Club then adjourned to partake of 
the usual supper. 

CHARLES HALL Perry, 
Secretary. 


Melrose Camera Club 


The fifth annual loan exhibition 
of amateur photographs, under the 
auspices of the Melrose Club, was 
held May 23, 24 and 25. While 
not a photograph club, the Melrose 
Committee gather together each 
year one of the finest collections of 
work, from representative amateurs 
throughout the country, which is 
seen in the east. Pictures are sent 
from as great a distance as Oregon, 
and this year several exhibits of 
unusual merit have been received 
from Minneapolis. 

The judges were Mr. Wilfred A. 
French, Dr. Robert R. Andrews and 
Mr. F. W. Merrick, well-known gen- 
tlemen in the world of art and pho- 
tography. 

The awards were as follows :— 
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Best General Exhibit, H. A. Lati- 
mer, Boston. 

Ist for Portrait, W. G. Plumer, 
Melrose; 2d, G P. Merrill, Melrose. 

Ist Landscape, Ben. S. Burton, 
Minneapolis ; 2d, Vinton W. Mason, 
Malden. 

ist Figure Study, Herbert W. 
Taylor, Cambridge; 2d, Frank R. 
Miller, Boston. 

ist for Snap Shots, Chas. N. 
Hovey, Somerville; 2d, J. Arthur 
Came, Malden. 

Example of Animal Life, John 
I. Coggeshall, Lowell. 

Honorable Mention, Edgar Fel- 
lows, Portland, Oregon; A. J. Wil- 
liams, Minneapolis; J. Henry Doane, 
Plainfield, N.J.; B. D. B. Bourne, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. Latimer put in several of his 
large yacht pictures, his Irish Lily 
and a fine genre piece; an “Old 
Darkie on the Levee,’—all beautiful 
examples of carbon printing from 
choice negatives. 

Ben. S. Burton showed, among 
other landscapes in carbon, a well- 
selected view, “ Across the Marsh,” 
with light rolling clouds and good 
atmospheric effect. 

W. G. Plumer’s prize head was in 
red carbon with gold mat. The pose 
was excellent, and the lighting was 
characterized by exquisite softness. 

Mr. Miller, of the Boston Camera 
Club, had an interesting study, show- 
ing the operator striving to secure 
the attention of a diminutive young 
lady sitter, with the assistance (?) of 
aunts and cousins. 

A. J. Williams showed an ani- 
mated group of girls on the links, 
the one in the centre being in the 
act of striking. 

Edgar Fellows had some stunning 
effects in genre studies, but, like 
many other exhibits of portraits and 
figure studies, a rather hard lighting 
marred the artistic value. 

Many other individual exhibits are 
worthy of mention, if space would 


allow, noticeably the landscapes, by 
Messrs. C. N. Hovey, Vinton W. 

Mason and B. D. B. Bourne. 
Tuesday evening, Mr. W. F. 
Thode gave an interesting demon- 
stration of velox paper, and an or- 
chestra was in attendance on the 
other evenings. It was planned to 
have the prize pictures shown at the 
Boston Art Club the following week. 
HERBERT W. TAyLor. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

At this season of the year there 
are many camera clubs springing 
into existence; one to be noted is 
the Tacoma Camera Club, of Tacoma, 
Washington, which has started with 
a membership of nearly fifty expert 
amateurs and enthusiastic workers. 
The rooms are in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, where are to 
be found a cosy reading-room and a 
well-fitted desk room. 

The president is Mr. Arthur G. 
Prichard ; vice-president, Mrs. M. W. 
Gaff; secretary, Mrs. John H. Scott, 
and treasurer, Frank G. Taylor. 

The Puoro Era wishes it a long 
life and success. 


Newburyport, Mass. 

At the Annual meeting of the 
Corliss Art and Camera Club the 
following officers were elected: C. L. 
B. Anderson, president; Otis P. 
Gould, vice-president ; E. F. Noyes, 
secretary and treasurer; J. H. 
Wheeler, recording secretary. The 
club now enters upon the fifth year 
of its existence in a very promising 
condition. 


Capital Camera Club 

The Capital Camera Club held its 
eighth annual exhibition at the club 
rooms, in the Walter Building, 
Washington, D. C., from May 8th to 
13th, inclusive. The exhibit was 
fully up to the usual high standard 
of this very successful camera club. 
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PHOTO ERA 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress 
in the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietor, 
THE Era PusiisHinG Company, 

185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tuos. HARRISON CuMMINGs, Editor. 
Associate Editors: 

FRANK W. BircHALL, Professional Department. 

W. AvBert HickMAN, Amateur Department. 


Entered at Post Office, Boston, as second-class matter’ 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received for publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico is_ . . $1.50 
In other Countries within the Postal Union ; 2.00 
Always payable in advance. 
Single copies 15 cents each. 


Advertising rates on application to the manager. 


Official organ of the following clubs: 
Boston Camera CLups, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ CLuB oF New Enctanp, 
34 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
VaLitey Camera Phenix, R. I. 
Harvarp Universiry Camera 


Cambridge, Mass. 


VoL. m1 June, 1899 No. 1 


The N.E. Photographers’ There is no 

Convention. more distinc- 
tive mark of modern work and 
methods than that of competition. 
Our social structure is saturated 
with it, and in our perfect folly of 
belief in its beneficial results, we are 
blind to the inherent evil qualities of 
this boasted method of progress. 
There is not a single manufacture 
today in which the methods of com- 
petition (especially when close) have 
not been productive of bad instead 
of good results. It needs but a 
glance at the railroad industry to see 
the evil there in rate cutting, which 
leads to other cutting of another and 
more serious kind. . To cloth loaded 
with china, clay and size, to woolens 
in which shoddy is just held together 
by a fibre or two of the real thing. 
To adulteration of all kinds, anent 
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which the recent work on foods is a 
matter for wise meditation. The 
final outcome of all this is simply 
the production of an article that will, 
on the surface, pass the cursory in- 
spection of the public, which, finding 
itself cheated on further trial, is too 
inert or lazy to make vociferous out- 
cry ; and tries, instead of nailing the 
bad penny, to pass it on to some 
other one less well informed. 

The Puotro ERA is, therefore, in 
hearty sympathy with Mr. Schervee 
in his desire for a No-Prize Conven- 
tion, if a “ prize” convention (mean- 
ing we suppose a convention that is 
to award prizes) is to award medals 
for work not sufficiently high in 
standard to deserve the same. 

There is one point very clear in 
the photographic art and that is, 
pure chemicals must be used or else 
disaster comes. Nature cannot be 
bamboozled. This ought to be an 
inspiration to do pure work, and to 
be perfectly honest about it. 

Now we say pure work, because 
that includes every element of good- 
ness and merit. Pure work cannot 
be had with any admixture of quack- 
ery, nor even of mistaken notions, 
however honest they may be. Fur- 
thermore, the practice of prize giv- 
ing certainly creates competition ; 
and this causes endless feverish 
striving after tricky effects in pose, 
or lighting, or mounting, or finish, or 
what not. 

All this conduces not to good but 
to bad art, and we shall be happy 
to see an exhibition of photog- 
raphers’ work at the October Con- 
vention, of which the motto might 
be taken from Mr. Ruskin’s St. 
George’s Guild: “To do good work 
whether you live or die.” 


There isa 
New Photographic Chemicals. general 
complaint among some of our more 
advanced readers about the difficulty 
of obtaining the newer and rarer 
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photographic chemicals, such as am- 
monium persulphate, diphenal, adu- 


rol, etc. We have decided to cover 
this field as completely as possible, 
and offer to obtain for any of our 
readers, who may be inclined to test 
them, these substances at the regu- 
lar market price. Hereafter we shall 
make a special effort to furnish in- 
formation and formulz about these 
newer chemicals and processes, and 
shall keep the PHoro Era decidedly 
up-to-date in all these matters. A 
series of articles on Photo Chem- 
istry has been planned by a com- 
petent member of the editorial staff. 
Beginning with the July issue, our 
foreign exchanges will be watched 
and studied very carefully, with this 
object in view, and our readers may 
feel assured that very latest knowl- 
edge obtainable will reach them 
through our pages. 


They are _ interesting 
from every point of 
view this month and some are of ex- 
ceptional mei.t. The beautiful por- 
trait studies of Miss Weil show her 
to be a past mistress of the Art of 
Portraiture. Professor Collett’s Nor- 
wegian pictures are rendered doubly 
interesting by the charming descrip- 
tive text of Dr. Shufeldt. The 
mountain pictures of Mr. Stiles are 
striking examples of this difficult 
kind of photography, and the remain- 
ing single pictures are fully up to the 
high standard set for the PHoro Era. 


Exchange 


Our Pictures. 


9800000 990 000000000000 00000005980 9 100005 


RALPH J. COLSEN, 


BARGAINS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARA- 
TUS OF ALL KINDS. Also REGULAR STOCK. 


80 and 82 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ; 
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On the whole, we think our readers 
will be exceptionally well pleased 
with our selections this month, and 
we can promise them a still greater 
treat in the coming issues of our 
publication. 


Beginning with the present 
Ourselves. issue, we are pleased to 
announce a series of personal articles 
on amateur and professional photog- 
raphers of note. These sketches will 
appear from time to time, illustrated 
with portraits and specimens of their 
representative work. They will in- 
clude only the best talent in the 
country and will be written by some 
of the best literary talent  avail- 
able. We believe this will 
prove of great interest and be very 
instructive for our readers. 


series 


Messrs. Lumiere Bros. announce 
another new developing agent, which 
they have christened as “ Hydra- 
mine.” This compound is a definite 
chemical combination of the existing 
developers, hydroquinone and _para- 
phenylene diamine, and has good 
keeping qualities. 


We have the best facilities for do- 
ing amateur work promptly and at 
reasonable prices, and guarantee all 
our work. Platinotype printing and 
lantern slides a specialty. Call or 
send for price-list. Oliver Bros., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


and Mart 


TO LET in Melrose, Mass., a beautiful 
Garden Photographic Studio, centrally 
located, complete in all its appointments, 
and of itself an advertisement. A large and 
excellent field for a lady or gentleman oper- 
ator. Now ready for occupancy. Needs 
only to be seen. J. S. CLARK, M.D. 
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